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So widely was the re- 
nown of the Cid now 
spread abroad through 
the world, that the Sul- 
tan of the East, the re- 
nowned Soliman, hear- 
ing of his valorous 
deeds, sent an ambassa- 
dor to Valencia with 
costly presents of silks, 
purple and scarlet cloth, 
incense and myrrh, and 
gold and silver ornaments, in token of his friendship, 
charging him to say, “ As the Prophet liveth,” saith 
my lord, “ he would give his royal crown could he 
but behold thee in his land.” With great courtesy 
did the Cid receive the ambassador, replying, that 
were his lord a Christian, he would joyfully visit him. 
Then he showed him all his wealth and power, and 
the pagan returned home marvelling greatly at his 
abundant riches. According to the Chronicle, the 
Sultan was induced to despatch this embassy, not 
so much from disinterested admiration of the Cid’s 
heroism, as to deter him from joining the princes of 
Europe in the crusade which had been proclaimed 
against him. 

At this time also the two counts of Carrion were 
induced, by the great fame and wealth of the Cid, to 
beseech the king to give them to wife his two daughters, 
Dofia Elvira and Dofia Sol. Alfonso wrote to the 
Cid, asking him to meet him at Requena, to consult 
with him on the matter. Rodrigo did not mueh relish 
the proposal, thinking the counts too haughty and 
courtier-like for his sons-in-law ; but he advised with 
Ximena, “for in such-like matters,” says the romance, 
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THE CID,—No. IX. 






“God grant, who all created hath, and over all is Lord, 
That to my Cid these weddings may content and joy afford.” 
Poem, 


“ Some there be, I trow, more valiant 
With their feet than with their hands.” 
Romance, 





with much truth, “ women are wont to be of great im- 
portance.” 


* Out then spake the dame Ximena, 
* Troth, my Cid, no wish have I 
To ally me with these lordlings, 
Though they be of lineage high. 


But I would thou in this matter 
Do as best it seemeth thee ; 
*Tween thee and the king, of counsel 
Good and wise no lack can be.’” 


“When was ever seen in Castille so many choice 
mules, so many swift palfreys, so many strong and 
sure-footed chargers, 80 many gay pennons fluttering 
from lance-heads, so many shields embossed with gold 
and silver, so many rich garments of silk and fur, as 
when the Good One of Bibar met Alfonso the Castillian” 
at Requena? “He who in a lucky hour was born” 
cast himself at the king’s feet, but Alfonso raised him 
up, telling him to kiss his hands and not his-feet. Mass 
was then said, and the king opened the matter of the 
marriage. The Cid returned thanks to his sovereign 
for the honor intended to be conferred upon him, and 
added that he, his daughters, and all he d 
were in the king’s hands, to be dealt with as it 
pleased him ; “for whatever his lord wished, who was 
so much worthier than he, that did he wish also.” 
Whereon Alfonso ordered 8000 marks of silver to be 
given to the sisters as their dowry, and deputed Don 
Alvar Fajfiez, their kinsman, to act in his stead in giving 
away the brides.’ Then he commanded the Counts to 
kiss the Cid’s hands and pay him homage ; and the Cid 
departed with them for Valencia, having first invited 
all the nobles to.1~ present at the ceremony. The 
double wedding took place accordingly, and for eight 
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days all was feasting, dancing, Jousting, and bull 
fighting within the cityof Valencia) The Cid, accord- 
ing to the custom of those days, gave gifts of great 
value to the lords and magnates present; for as the 
romance sagaciously observes, 
“ He who's great in deeds of battle, 
Will be great in all beside.” 


These two counts of Carrion were, however, sad 
eravens ; not worthy to be the sons-in-law of the Cid. 
They chanced one day to be sitting joking with Don 
Bermudo, one of the Cid’s nephews, in the same room 
where Rodrigo himself lay stretched on his couch in 
an after-dinner slumber, when 
“ Lo, loud outcries rent the palace, 
Shook its walls and turrets high! 
* Ware the lion! ware the lion! 
He is loose!’ was heard the cry, 
Don Bermudo nought was moved, 
Nought his soul could terrify ; 
But the brother counts of Carrion 
"Gan right speedily to fly.” 


Fernan Gonzales, the younger, crept for protection 
under the Cid’s couch, and in so doing burst his gar- 
ment across the shoulders ; while Diego his brother be- 
took himself for refuge to a dirty closet hard by, or, as 
the Poem says, crept beneath the beam of a wine-press. 
Bermudo drew his sword and put himself on his guard. 
The uproar awoke the Cid, who started from his couch 
just as the furious beast, followed by a number of armed 
men, entered the hall. To the astonishment of all, the 
lion came crouching and fawning to the feet of the Cid. 
The romance hints that this was a miracle. It was 
certainly not less marvellous that Rodrize threw his 
arms about the beast, and “ with a thousand caresses” 
bore him off to his den without receiving any injury. 
Returning to the hall, he inquired for bis sons ‘n-law ; 
and when they were dragged ignominicusly from their 
places of refuge, their bridal gear woefully disarranged 
and soiled, “never was beheld such merriment as ran 
through the court.” The Cid, gazing on each in turn, 
was for some moments unable to speak, through the 
excess of his astonishment and indignation. 


* €God! are these your wedding garments ? 
In the devil's name, what fright,— 
Say what terror hath possess’d ye, 
That ye thus should take to flight ? 
Had ye not your weapons by ye ; 
Why then fled ye in such haste ? 
Was the Cid not here ?—then surely 
Ye could stand and see the beast. 
Of the king ye sought my daughters, 
Thinking they had gold and land ; 
God wot, I did never choose ye, 
But I bow’d to his command, 


Are ye then the sons I needed, 
To protect me when I'm old ? 
Zounds! a good old age will mine be, 
Since ye are as women bold.’” 


According to the Poem, the Cid did not reproach the 
counts, and suppressed the mirth of his knights, when 
they were disposed to be merry at their expense. How- 
ever this be, the Counts were stung with shame, and 
secretly swore to obtain revenge. The Cid, with his 
wonted generosity, seems soon to have forgiven them ; 
for in a council of war convoked shortly after, on the 
occasion of Bucar, king of Morocco, beleaguering the 
city with a vast host, he made them sit at his right 
hand, though, while he, as the romance beautifully ex- 
presses it, 

With excess of valor trembled, 
They with utter fear did quake.” 
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The Moorish king sent a herald to Valencia to de- 
mand the :mmediate surrender of the city. This was 
the Cid’s reply :— 

“ ¢Let your king prepare his hattle, 

I shall straightway order mine ; 

Right dear hath Valencia cost me, 
Think not I will it resign. 


Hard the strife, and sore the slaughter, 
But I won the victory ; 

Thanks to God and to the valor 
Of Castillian chivalry !’ ” 


As Ximena with her own hands was arming her lord 
for the field, he gave her these parting instructions :-- 


“ Tf with deadly wounds in battle, 
I this day my breath resign ; 
To San Pedro de Cardefia 
Bear me straight, Ximena mine 


Wail me not, lest some base panic 
On my chiefless warriors seize ; * 
But amid the call to battle 
Make my funeral obsequies, 


This, my lov'd Tizon, whose gleamings 
Every foeman’s heart appal ; 

Never let it lose its glory, 
Ne’er to hands of women fall. 


Should God will that Babieca 
Quit the strife alone this day ; 

And without his lord returning, 
At thy gate aloud should neigh ; 


Open to him and caress him, 
Let him well be hous’d and fed ; 
He who well his master serveth, 
Right well should be guerdoned. 


Dear one, give me now thy blessing! 
Dry thine eyes and cease to mourn !” 

Then my Cid, he spur’d to battle— 
* Grant him, Heaven, a safe return 


7? 


The Cid, knowing the cowardice of his sons-in-law, 
advised them to remain within the city, and not sally 
forth with him to the war ; but they angrily announced 
their intention to accompany him. During the combat 
a bold and stalwart Moor came up, lance in hand, to 
assail the younger of the Counis, who dared not abide 
his onset, but instantly turned and fled. None wit- 


nessed his cowardice but Don Ordofio, the Cid’s 
nephew, and he pursued the Moor, slew him, spoiled 
him of his horse and arms, and generously offered them 
to the Count. . 
«“ ¢ Take this steed and spoil, Don Fernan, 
Say that thou the Moor didst slay ; 
On my knightly troth I pledge thee, 
Never will I this gainsay ; 
Saving thou to speak compel me, 
None shall ever know the truth.’” 


The Count was base enough to accept this offer of 
second-hand glory, and was highly extolled for his 
valour by the Cid, who came up at the instant. He 
stroked his beard, and said, “I thank Christ, Lord of 
the world, that my sons-in-law have fought so nobly 
with me in the field.” Victory, as usual, declared for 
“him who in a lucky hour girt the sword,” and my Cid 
returned to Valencia with eighteen Moorish kings as 
trophies of his prowess, and with the renowned sword 
Tizona, “ worth more than a thousand marks of gold,” 
which he had won from the royal grasp of Bucar, who 
narrowly escaped swelling the number of his captives.* 

The brother Counts had meanwhile been plotting 


* Though a few of the romances agree with the Chronicle and 
Poem in stating that Tizona was won from Bucar at this time, 
the rest make frequent mention of it as wielded by our hero 
during the greater portion of his life. Such anachronisms are 
among the natural faults of ballad history. 
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revenge against the Cid, and np less cruel than cow- 
ardly, they resolved to take it on the persons of his 
daughters. They demanded their wives, that they 
might depart with them to their own land. Rodrigo 
committed his daughters to them; but having seen by 
the flight of birds, that the nuptials would not be pro- 
pitious, he charged them to treat them with all gentle- 
ness and kindness, This the Counts promised ; and the 
Cid, who had begun to hope better things of their 
courage, gave them as parting gifts his two swords— 
Tizona and Colada, which he called “the best of all 
his goods,” together with chains of gold of costly Ara- 
bian workmanship, presents to him from the Sultan, 
vessels of gold and silver, and many mules and war- 
horses. He and his knights also accompanied them 
for the distance of a league from the city. 
“ The Cid he parted from his daughters, 
Nought could he his grief disguise ; 
As he clasp'd them to his bosom, 
Tears did stream from out his eyes.” 


And he exclaimed, “ Of a truth, ye tear from me the 
very cords of my heart!” He had a presentiment 
of some evil about to befall them, and he charged 
his nephew Ordono to disguise himself and follow 
the Counts. These craven knights continued their 
journey, and were everywhere well received for 
the Cid’s sake. Arriving at length at Tormes, which 
was beyond his territeries, they came to a halt, 
and ordered all their train to go forward, saying, 
that they and their wives would follow anon. Then 
entering a thick oak wood, hard by the road, they 
dra; all their wives from their mules, tore all the 
zlothes from their backs, seized them by the hair and 
dragged them to and fro over the rough ground, buffeted 
and lashed their naked flesh with their saddle-girths, 
kicked them barbarously with their rowelled heels, till 
their tender bodies, “ white as the sun,” were bathed 
in blood—all the while pouring forth the most oppro- 
brious language—and finally lashed them to trees, say- 
ing, as they left them to die of starvation, or to be torn 
to pieces by the wild beasts of the forest, 


“ ¢ Vengeance on your cursed sire 
Have we now obtain’d in ye; 
We have done with ye—ye are not 
Fit to mate with such as we.’” 


They then rode after their people, and answered their 
inquiries after the ladies, by saying, “they are well 
cared for.” 
The poor women rent the air with their shrieks, 
calling upon Heaven for vengeance,— 
“Tt was not the wounds and lasnes— 
Not the pain that caus’d their woe: 
*Twas the shame, the foul dishonor— 
Deadliest ills that women know.” 


Don Ordoino, who was following the Counts at a dis- 
tance in the garb of a pilgrim, heard their cries and 
entered the wood. On beholding his cousins in such 
a siate, he rent his clothes, tore his hair, and thundered 
out a thousand curses on the heads of the recreant 
Counts. He untied the ladies, made them a couch of 
leaves and grass, threw his own cloak over them, and 
left them to seek assistance, saying, with tears in his 
eyes, as he strove to comfort them,— 

“¢ Cheer up, cousins, be not downcast, 

Heaven's will must aye be done ; 

Wherefore this thing hath befallen ye, 
It is known to God alone, 

Lay noughtto your sire, I e 
ie obey'd the king's red wh ; 

Your sire he is the Cid, fair ladies, 
Leave your honor in his hands.’ ” 


He soon returned with an honest peasant, who conveyed 
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them to his own cot, where his wife and daughters 
tended them with great care and tenderness. 

Don Ordono straightway returned to Valencia and 
told his tale. Rodrigo restrained all expression of his 
feelings : 

“ My Cid he seemed nothing moved, 
Though his grief was sore and deep: 
Him who looketh for his vengeance, 
It behoveth not to weep.” 


But Ximena gave vent to her sorrow in floods of tears. 
The Cid consoled her, swearing by his beard, “ which 
none had ever cut,” that she should have speedy ven- 
geance, and despatched messengers forthwith to the 
king, demanding justice. According to another ro- 
mance, the Cid went in person to the royal pape at 
Leon. It was the hour of mid-day by the clock, and 
the king was seated at dinner with his nobles, when 
the Cid, pale as death, and in complete armour, strode 
into the hall, and fixing his eyes on the king, ex 
claimed,— 
* ¢ Justice may I have of Heaven, 


wo” 


If I can have none of thee! 


All the nobles ceased to eat, in amazement at these 
words of the Cid; his friends moved by anxiety, his 
foes by terror. After a pause he continued,— 


 ¢ Vengeance, king! I pray thee vengeance! 

Do I ask this right in vain? 

I have oft in blood of traitors 
Wash’'d mine honor from all stain; 

But to thee I would leave vengeance, 
For to thee it doth pertain. 

Lo! my daughters have been outrag’d! 
For thine own, thy kingdom’s sake, 

Look, Alfonso, to mine honor! 
Vengeance thou or I must take. 

If I have aggriev’d these traitors, 
Let me meet them in the fight,— 

This right arm and this good faulchion 
Soon shall show ye who hath right.’ ” 


King Alfonso was exceeding wrathful when he heard 
this, and to confront the Counts with the Cid, he 
commanded that a Cortes should be proclaimed to be 
held at Toledo, and whosoever of his nobles did not 
obey the summons within thirty days (or three months, 
as the Chronicle has it), should be accounted a traitor 
and a rebel. 





Salt-Mine at Tuz Koi.—The salt occurs in a powerful bed, 
the extent of which it was impossible to judge of, as none of 
the actual shafts go to its floor, although many display its 
roof. This bed occurs in a stiff yellow clay, sometimes bluish 
coloured, with abundant crystals of gypsum, which is super- 
imposed upon it in horizontal beds, a little to the east of the 
mine, There are about seven shafts now open: these are dis- 
tributed, in a rather curious manner, round the sides of a pit 
formed by the excavations of former years; and they run in 
to various depths, from twenty to one hundred feet. The salt 
bed was about forty feet below the level of the hill; the gal- 
leries are carried down at a high angle of inclination; and the 
aalt is taken out in baskets, carried up rude stairs cut out of the 
clay. There was also a shaft at the bottom of the pit, but it has 
long ago fallen in, and is now the grand receptacle for rain 
water. While Mr. Russell and I were at the mines, there came 
on a severe thunder-storm : torrents of water came pouring, in a 
few minutes, into the pit, from several sides at once; the soft 
clay gave way in large masses, and several slips occurred round 
the sides of the pit. It appears very likely that works so care- 
lessly carried on, will, some day or other, be overwhelmed all at 
once.—Expedition to Kurdistan, by W. Ainsworth, in Royal Geog. 
Journal, vol. x., part 3. 
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{House in which Bewick was born 


LIFE OF BEWICK. 


Tue materials of the following paper are derived from 
‘A Treatise on Wood-Engraving,’ illustrated with 
numerous splendid wood-cuts by Mr. Jackson. The 
name of Mr. Jackson is too well known as an artist to 
the subscribers of the ‘ Penny Magazine’ to need any 
panegyric here. [t recals the memory of some of 
those copies from the finest works of the great painters, 
which showed more than anything else the wonderful 
— of the not long before despised “ wood-cut.” 

ewick was Mr. Jackson’s master, and to him we are 
indebted for the revival of wood-engraving in this 
country. By Mr. Jackson’s permission we are enabled 
to illustrate this article by some wood-cuts from his 
highly interesting and valuable work.* 

This distinguished wood-engraver, whose works will 
be admired as long as truth and nature shall continue 
to charm, was born on the 10th or 11th of August, 
1753, at Cherry-burn, in the county of Northumber- 
land, but on the south side of the Tyne, about twelve 
miles westward of Newcastle. His father rented a 
small land-sale colliery at Micklay-bank, in the neigh- 
bourhood of his dwelling, and it is said that, when a 
boy, the future wood-engraver sometimes worked in 
the pit. Ata proper age he was sent as day-scholar to 
a school kept by the Rev. Christopher Gregson at 
Ovingham, on the opposite side of the Tyne. The par- 
sonage-house, in which Mr. Gregson lived, is plea- 
santly situated on the edge of a sloping bank imme- 
diately above the river; and many reminiscences of 
the place are to be found in Bewick’s cuts; the gate 
at the entrance is introduced, with trifling variations, 
in three or four different subjects; and a person ac- 
quainted with the neighbourhood will casily recognise 
in his tail-pieces several other local sketches of a 
similar kind. 

In the time of the Rev. James Birkett, Mr. Greg- 
son’s successor, Ovingham school had the character of 
being one of the best private schools in the county; 
and several gentlemen, whose talents reflect credit on 
their teacher, received their education there. 

Bewick’s school acquirements probably did not ex- 
tend beyond English reading, writing, and arithmetic ; 
for though he knew a little of Latin, he does not ap- 


* © Treatise on Wood-Engraving,’ pp. 559-605, 





 soved to have ever received any instructions in that 
anguage. In a letter dated 18th of April, 1803, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Christopher Gregson, London, a son of 
his old master, introducing an artist of the name of 
Murphy, who had painted his portrait, Bewick 
humorously alludes to his beauty:when a boy :—* I 
do not imagine, at your time of life, my dear friend, 
that you will be solicitous about forming new ac- 
quaintances; but it may not, perhaps, be putting ay 
much out of the way to show any little civilities to Mr. 
Murphy during his stay in London. He has, on his own 
account, taken my portrait, and I dare say will be de- 
sirous to show you it the first opportunity ; when you 
see it you will no doubt conclude that T. B. is turning 
bonnyer and bonnyer in his old days; but indeed you 
cannot help knowing this, and also that there were 
great indications of its turning out so long since.” 

Bewick, having shown a taste for drawing, was 

laced by his father as an apprentice with Mr. Ralph 

eilby, an engraver, living in Newcastle, to whom, on 
the Ist of October, 1767, he was bound for a term of 
seven years. Mr. Beilby was not a wood-engraver; 
and his business in the copper-plate line was of a kind 
which did not allow of much scope for the display of 
artistic talents. He engraved copper-plates for books 
when any by chance were offered to him; and he also 
executed brass plates for doors, with the names of the 
owners handsomely filled up, after the manner of the 
old ‘ niellos,’ with black sealing-wax. 

Bewick’s attention appears to have been first directed 
to wood-engraving in consequence of his master having 
been employed by the late Dr. Charles Hutton, then a 
schoolmaster in Newcastle, to engrave on wood the 
diagrams for his ‘ Treatise on Mensuration.’ The 
printing of this work was commenced in 1768, and was 
completed in 1770. The engraving of the diagrams 
was committed to Bewick, who is said to have invented 
a graver with a fine groove at the point, which enabled 
him to cut the outlines bya single operation. Bewick, 
during his -apprenticeship, paid ninepence a week 
for his lodgings in Newcastle, and usually received a 
brown loaf every week from Cherry-burn. On the 
expiration of his apprenticeship, he returned to his 
father’s house at Cherry-burn, but stil] continued to 
work for Mr. Beilby. About this time he seems to 
have formed the resolution of applying himself exclu- 
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sively in future to wood-engraving; and with this 
view to have executed several cuts as specimens of 
his ability. In 1775 he received a premium from the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts and Manufac- 
tures for a cut of the Huntsman and the Old Hound, 
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which he probably engraved when living at Cherry- 

burn, after leaving Mr. Beilby. The following is a fac- 

simile of this cut, which was first printed in an edition 

= Gay's ‘ Fables,’ published by T. Saint, Newcastle, 
449. 


(The Huntsman and Old Hound } 


In 1776, when on a visit to some of his relations in 
Cumberland, he availed himself of the opportunity of 
visiting the lakes; and in after-life he used frequently 
to speak in terms of admiration of the beauty of the 
white-washed slate-covered cottages on the banks of 
some of the lakes. His tour was made on foot, with a 
stick in his hand and a wallet at his back ; and it has 
been supposed that in a tail-piece (to be found at page 
177 of the first volume of his ‘ British Birds,’ first edi- 
tion, 1797), he has introduced a sketch of himself in his 
travelling costume, drinking out of what he himself 
would have called the flipe of his hat. In the same 
year he went to London, where he arrived on the Ist of 
October. But after a short sojourn of a twelvemonth, 
he returned to Newcastle, and entered into partnership 
with his former master, Mr. Ralph Beilby. 

Bewick did not like London; and he always advised 
his former pupils and north-country friends to leave 
the “province covered with houses” as soon as they 
could, and return to the country, there to enjoy the 
beauties of nature, fresh air, and content. In the letter 
to his old schoolfellow Mr. Christopher Gregson, pre- 





viously quoted, he thus expresses his opinion of Lon- 
don life: “ Ever since you paid your last visit to the | 


north, I have often been thinking upon you, and wish- 
ing that you would Jap up, and leave the metropolis, 
to enjoy the fruits of your hard-earned industry on the 
banks of the Tyne, where you are so much respected, 
both on your own account and on that of those that are 
gone. Indeed I wonder how you can think of turmoil- 
ing yourself to the end of the chapter, and let the op- 
portunity slip of contemplating at your ease the beau- 
ties of nature, so bountifully spread out to enlighten, 
to captivate, and to cheer the heart of man. For my 
art I am still of the same mind that I was in when in 
ondon, and that is, I would rather be herding sheep on 
Mickley-bank top than remain in London, although for 
doing so I was to be made the premier of England.” 
Bewick was truly a country man ; he felt that it was 
better “ to hear the lark sing than the mouse cheep ;” 
for though no person was capable of closer application 
to his art when within doors, he loved to spend his 
hours of relaxation in the open air, studying the cha- 
racter of beasts and birds in their natural state ; and 
diligently noting those little incidents and traits of 
country life which give so great an interest to many of 
his tail-pieces. 
(To be concluded in our uext,] 


(Parsunage at Ovingham.) 
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STALACTITES AND STALAGMITES. 


THERE are two terms used in mineralogy, stalactite 
and stalagmite, applied to a very singular phenomenon 
which is observed under various forms in different 
parts of the world. Both terms are derived from the 
Greek name for a drop, and are applied in the follow- 
ing manner :—Stalactites are the pendent protuber- 
ances from the roof or sides of caverns, formed by the 
deposition of calcareous or other earths, from the water 
which percolates through rocks ; while stalagmites are 
the depositions of calcareous earth formed in the floors 
of caverns by the water which drops from the roofs. 
The two therefore do not differ so much in their nature 
and formation as in the circumstance of the positions 
which they occupy. 

Since waters rising from beds of limestone are so 
overcharged with calcareous earth as to form an in- 
crustation of stone round any substance that is im- 
mersed in them for a short time, these waters are said 
to have a petrifying or stone-forming property ; and 
the stalactites and stalagmites are but extensions of 
the same operation. Water dropping from some pro- 
jecting point, or percolating through a crevice, de- 
posits a portion of its calcareous contents; and this 
deposition is enlarged by succeeding drops, until it 
assumes the form either of a pendent icicle or of a 
mass on the ground. In some instances the formation 
has been so rapid as to fill up the whole of an excava- 
tion or grotto in the-course of time. 

The deposition of earthy matter is easily accounted 
for, when the water is known to be loaded with it; 
but there are peculiar appearances in the structure of 
stalactites which are not so easily explained. In some 
a radiated, diverging, crystalline structure is observed ; 
in others the structure is more lamellated; and in 
others again, the process from the radiated to the re- 
gular crystalline structure may be seen in the same 
specimen. From this it has been inferred, that the 
particles of stalactite, after they had been mechanically 
deposited, and formed into a solid, were capable of a 
certain degree of motion, which permitted their crystal- 
line arrangement to proceed to its ultimate form. Some 
stalactites have occasionally been found which were 
tubular; others, solid within, are covered externally 
with minute crystals, and are sometimes terminated 
by a knob resembling a mushroom. 

In some parts of the earth caverns are found lined 
and roofed with stalactites, formed at some past but 
unknown period ; while in other parts springs are now 
flowing which leave a calcareous deposit, and thus 
show the mode in which other deposits may have been 
formed. At Knaresborough, in Yorkshire, is a spring 
possessing powerful petrifying qualities. It rises on 
the slope of a hill, at the foot of a limestone rock, and 
after running about twenty yards towards the river 
Nid, it spreads itself over the top of a rock, from 
whence it trickles down in more than twenty places, 
dropping very fast, and creating a musical kind of 
tinkling, due, probably, to the concavity of the rock, 
which projects in a circular curve from the bottom to 
the top, the brow overhanging the base nearly fifteen 
feet. The spring is supposed to emit about twenty 
gallons per minute; and the water abounds with fine 
calcareous oo which it deposits when in languid 
motion, and leaves an incrustation on the bodies that 


it meets with in trickling slowly amid the many ob- 
stacles that impede its course. 

In the Derbyshire caves, of which so much has been 
written, there are many striking proofs of the effects 
resulting from the subsidence of calcareous matters 


from water. The calcareous covering of the peak 
contains a great number of caves of different sizes, 
most of them abounding with stalactites of various 
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forms and colours. Some of these stalactites are of a 
beautiful white, and others are streaked with ellow, 
grey, and milk-colour veins. Some vases and other 
trinkets are occasionally made from the choicest speci- 
mens. These may be taken as evidence of effects pro- 
duced long since; but the same county furnishes in- 
stances of petrifying waters now in active existence, 
The warm springs at Matlock form vast accumulations 
of petrifactions, which are soft before exposure to the 
air, but become very hard by degrees. Whilst the 
waters retain their warmth and motion, few or no 
petrifactions are formed. It was stated by Dr. Short 
some years ago, that all the warm water dropping from 
the roofs of small grottoes and caves at this spot Bene 
little prisms or pillars of various shapes; but that the 
water which was stationary, and left a deposit which en- 
crusted such small objects as moss, grass, leaves, twigs, 
&c., in time destroyed the bodies on which the deposi- 
tion was made, the deposit retaining the shape which it 
had assumed. 

The Geysers or hot-springs of Iceland furnish other 
examples of a durable solid being formed from the 
deposition of earthy matters by the water which con- 
tains them. The silicious depositions of the water of 
the Great Geyser have formed for it a basin about 
fifty feet in diameter, in the centre of which is a cylin- 
drical pipe or pit ten feet in diameter. Through this 
pit, at variable intervals of time, large masses of hot 
water burst out, gradually filling the pit and the basin, 
and then partially flowing over the edge. At intervals 
of some hours, when the basin is full, explosions are 
heard from below, like the firing of cannon at a dis- 
tance ; and at the same time a tremulous motion of the 
ground is felt around the basin. After many strange 
convulsions and upward bursts of water, which seem 
to indicate some powerful force acting from within, the 
whole subsides, and in a few minutes not only the 
basin, but also the pipe or pit is found to be empty of 
water. The petrifying quality of the water seems 
therefore to have shown itself in this way: that a sub- 
terranean force having made a rent in the ground, 
through which hot water was occasionally propels 
the water gradually deposited a sediment which built 
up, as it were, a cistern round the margin of the rent. 

It gives rise to some confusion when such processes 
as these are termed petrifaction, because this term is 
more particularly applied to the formation of fossil 
organic remains ; yet there is no other term—except- 
ing perhaps Japidification, nearly synonymous to it— 
which so well expresses the sense to be conveyed. 
Leaving the question of nomenclature, however, and 
confining ourselves to the phenomenon itself, it is evi- 
dent that the formation of hard substances from the 
sediment of water, in Iceland, at Matlock, at Knares- 
borough, and other places, is traceable to the same 
causes as those which, in some past period, produced 
the stalactites and stalagmites of grottoes and caverns. 
Without, therefore, adducing any further examples of 
petrifying springs, we will give a brief account of the 
stalactites at Antiparos, the most beautiful perhaps 
anywhere to be found. p 

Antiparos is a small island in the Grecian Archipe- 
lago, about sixteen miles in circumference. Near the 
summit of a lofty hill is a large area, scooped out of a 
rock, on one side of which is seen a perpendicular face 
or wall about twenty feet high, nearly covered with 
columns of stalactites. Behind these columns is an 
entrance to the celebrated grotto, which has attracted 
the attention of travellers from all countries. After 
descending obliquely to a certain depth, the traveller 
arrives at a perpendicular shaft, down which he pro- 
ceeds by the aid of ropes held by the guides. At the 
bottom of this perpendicular descent, the footing again 
proceeds in an oblique direction, the descent of which 
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brings the visitor to.a small projection of rock, from 
whence he passes into the principal chamber, cavern, 
or grotto. This grotto is the most magnificent spec- 
tacle of the kind anywhere presented. It measures 
three hundred feet long by two hundred and fifty 
broad ; and the whole of the roof, walls or sides, and 
floor are covered with a dazzling and snowy white in- 
crustation. Columnar icicles, if the term may be 
used, hang down from the roof to a depth of twenty- 
five feet; others extend from the roof to the floor, 
equal in diameter to the mast of a ship of war. A 
large mass of stalactite, which divides the principal 
chamber from a smaller one, is rendered seineshable 
by the number of tapering columns and spires which 
shoot up from it. This mass is called the altar, from 
ree te festival which was held in the grotto in 
1673, by the Marquis de Nointel, ambassador from 
France to the Turkish sultan. The marquis celebrated 
the festival of Christmas within the grotto itself, which 
he illuminated by a hundred large flambeaux and four 
thousand lamps, the light from which produced a most 
brilliant and dazzling effect. Five hundred persons 
attended ; and at midnight mass was celebrated, the 
block of stalactite serving as an altar. Magni, an 
Italian traveller, was told by some peasants that a 
giant inhabited the mouth of the cavern; and he went 
to satisfy his curiosity in the matter. After encoun- 
tering the difficulties of the descent, he says, “We 
quickly perceived that what the ignorant natives called 
agiant was nothing more than a sparry concretion, 
formed by the water dripping from the roof of the cave, 
and by degrees hardening into a figure that their fears 
had transformed into a monster. Incited by this extra- 
ordinary appearance, we proceeded still farther, in 
quest of new adventures in this subterranean abode. 
As we advanced, new wonders offered themselves; 
the spars, formed into trees and shrubs, presented a 
kind of petrified grove, some white, some green, and 
all receding in due perspective. They struck us with 
the more amazement, as we knew them to be the mere 
productions of nature, who, hitherto in solitude, had 
in her playful moments dressed out the scene for her 
own amusement.” 

The production of these stalactites has been thus 
explained by M. de Choiseul :—Supposing the cavern 
itself to be one of those natural cavities which exist so 
abundantly in every part of the world, the water which 
issues through fissures in its rocky wall may be sup- 
posed to carry with it, in a state of solution, innu- 
merable particles of calcareous matter ; and when the 
water finally escapes, in the form of drops, at the roof 
and sides of the cavern, the calcareous matter held in 
solution remains, and forms a concretion, while the 
water evaporates. The nucleus thus formed is con- 
tinually receiving an additional coating from fresh 
moisture descending as before. Like icicles hanging 
from rocks washed by a torrent, the stalactites grow 
larger and larger, still preserving the conical figure 
occasioned by their original mode of formation. But 
should the water filtrate in greater abundance from 
above, the drops will not have time to evaporate in 
their passage ; they will therefore fall to the bottom of 
the cavern, and will there form calcareous concretions, 
extending upwards, in proportion as those from the 
roof extend downwards; so that in process of time 
their extremities will meet. Thus will a column be 
formed, imperfect at first, but gradually enlarging 
from the same causes which originated it. 

_ The stalactites with which this beautiful grotto is 
lined are formed of pure alabaster, a very delicate 
carbonate of lime; and a “tarry-at-home traveller” 
may form some faint idea of the brilliant appearance 
which a grotto thus furnished must present when 
lighted up by several torches. 
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THE BOTANIC GARDEN AND ARBORETUM 
AT KEW. 


Tue closely-packed inhabitants of the metropolis are 
becoming every year more and more desirous of re- 
taining a few breathing-spots, a few oases of grass and 
trees, amid the masses of brick and mortar in which 
they are involved. For half a century past the builders 
have had it all their own way: Kensington has come 
to London; London has stretched out to Hampstead, 
to Hackney, to Greenwich, to Clapham ; and the “ out- 
skirts” of Coden are gone-—we hardly know whither. 
It is not very likely that private owners of land will 
refrain from letting their ground for such purposes as 
will yield the best remuneration; indeed the very 
nature of commercial enterprise forbids us to look for 
such a result. Unless, therefore, the State interferes, 
the retention of open spots of ground would be almost 
impracticable. The earnestness with which the recent 
discussion respecting the Regent's Park, Primrose Hill, 
Victoria Park, &c. have been conducted, shows in how 
marked a degree the attention of the public has been 
directed to this matter, and augurs favourably for the 
future. Meanwhile, it may be as well just to remem- 
ber what we do possess—if not actually in the metro- 
polis—at least within the reach of those who can have 
a day’s pleasure once now and then. The Botanic 
Garden and Arboretum at Kew are not so well known 
as they ought to be; and as they are national property, 
we will draw the reader’s attention to them, in this 
season of flowers and bright sunshine. 

It may be desirable to offer a few words of explana- 
tion respecting the meaning and object of a botanic 
garden, — we describe the arrangement of the one 
above alluded to. Gardens, in the common acceptation 
of the term, may mean any pieces of ground cultivated 
with fruit, flowers, and culinary vegetables; but they 
may be classified as botanic, commercial, public, and 
private gardens, according to the circumstances under 
which, or the objects for which, they are supported, 
Mr. Loudon characterizes a botanic garden as a place 
the primary objects of which are to exhibit a collection 
of plants for the improvement of botanical science ; to 
exhibit living specimens of such plants as are useful in 
medicine, agriculture, and other arts, and to aid in 
the acclimatizing and dissemination of foreign plants 
throughout the country. Commercial gardens are 
those which are established by private individuals as 
a matter of trade; and assume the various forms of 
florists’ gardens, devoted to the growth of flowers ; 
market-gardens, for supplying the public markets with 
fruit and vegetables; nursery gardens or grounds, 
and herb-gardens. Public gardens may be deemed 
such as the plantation in St. James’s Park, and in 
many of the squares of London, open either to the 
public generally, or to the inhabitants of a particular 
district ; these are, in general, pleasure-grounds, in- 
tersected by gravel walks and studded with trees, 
rather than gardens commonly so termed. Private 
gardens include, of course, all those belonging to 
private individuals, and present features in accordance 
with the taste of the proprietor. 

There are botanic gardens distributed throughout 
most of the countries in Europe, sometimes belonging 
to the sovereign or the state, and thrown open to the 

ublic ; in other instances attached to scientific bodies. 

rance, the various states of-Germany, and Russia have 
many large gardens of this kind. ith respect to our 
own country, the number is rather limited, owing in 
some degree to the caution with which parliament 
has bestowed the public funds upon matters of this 
kind. It has been remarked that gardening has not 
lost much in England by the duty of fostering it 
being thrown on private individuals; for if, on the 
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one hand, public gardens are few in number, no part 
of the Continent, on the other hand, possesses such 
multitudes of good private gardens as Great Britain. 
There are botanic gardens at Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Oxford, Cambridge, Hull, Colchester, Man- 
chester, and Birmingham, mostly established, within 
a comparatively recent period, by liberal bodies anxious 
for the promotion of botanical science. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Londen, the Botanical Society, the Hor- 
ticultural Society, and the Apothecaries’ Company 
have gardens established more or less for these pur- 
poses, to which may be added the Garden and Arbore- 
tum of Kew. 

Kew House came into the occupation (by lease, and 
ultimately by purchase) of the Prince of Wales, father 
of King George III., rather more than a century ago, 
and the prince and princess brought the grounds be- 
longing to the house into a state of great beauty. 
About the time when her son came to the throne, 
the princess set apart a portion of the pleasure-grounds 
for the reception of exotic plants; and this was the 
nucleus of the present botanic garden. The garden 
was placed under the care of the elder Aiton, who 
retained the situation until his death, in 1793, when 
it passed to his son. Sir Joseph Banks gave to this 
garden the immense collection of plants and seeds 
obtained in his. voyages, and this example has been 
followed by many other travellers; so that the rich- 
ness of its contents has been continually increasing. 
It is said to be better supplied with rare plants from 
New Holland than any other garden in the world. The 
arboretum is a portion of the grounds devoted to the 
reception of trees and shrubs. 

Such, then, being the nature and objects of botanic 
gardens, we may proceed to state that the one in ques- 
tion is situated near the village of Kew, on the 
southern bank of the Thames. The small steamers, 
which form such a convenient mode of transit to 
Vauxhall and Chelsea, do not ascend so far as Kew, 
but there are steam-boats to Richmond, and vehicles 
along the Great Western Road to Kew Bridge, to aid 
those who are unequal to a walk of’six or seven miles 
from Piccadilly to Kew. We will suppose ourselves to 
have reached Kew Bridge, and to have passed onward 
to the pleasant Green, situated near its southern ex- 
tremity. A road-way, leading to Richmond, crosses 
to the middle of the Green, passing near a pretty 
country-looking church; and on the west or right- 
hand side of the Green we see glimpses of the Garden. 
A row of houses skirts the Green on the side towards 
the river, and at the end of this row are a lodge and 
gates belonging to that part of the royal domain retained 
by the King of Hanover. Passing round to the left from 
this lodge, by a curved road, we soon come to an open 
railing, which affords a view of the arboretum within, 
and behind which are four urns raised on pedestals ; 
an elegant conservatory is also visible in the midst of 
the grounds. We pass this railing, and shortly arrive 
at a gate, on which is written “ Botanic Garden,” 
where admission is gained. On the gate is a notice, 
which informs us that the Botanic Garden is open 
every day (except Sundays) from one to six o'clock ; 
and a porter is at hand to admit the visitor. It may 
here be remarked, that the pleasure-grounds belonging 
to Kew Palace, and not included in the Botanic Gar- 
den and Arboretum, are under the superintendence of 
other parties, and are governed by different arrange- 
ments; admission to them is only obtained on two 
days in the week, and that only from Midsummer to 


Michaelmas. 
(To be continued.) 





The Forests of Canada,—No one who has a single atom of ima- 
gination can travel through these forest roads of Canada without 
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being strongly impressed and excited. The seemingly inter. 
minable line of trees before you ; the boundless wilderness arovnd; 
the mysterious depths amid the multitudinous foliage, where 
| foot of man hath never penetrated,—and which partial gleams 
| of the noontide sun, now seen, now lost, lit up with a changeful, 
| magical beauty—the wondrous splendour and novelty of the 
flowers,—the silence, unbroken but by the low cry of a bird, or 
hum of insect, or the splash and croak of some huge bull-frog,— 
the solitude in which we proceeded mile after mile, no human 
being, no human dwelling within sight,—are all either exciting 
to the fancy, or oppressive to the spirits, according to the mood 
| one may be in. Their effect on myself I can hardly describe in 

words, 
* 


* a * a 


I observed some birds of a species new to me; there was the 
lovely blue-bird, with its brilliant violet plumage; and a most 
| gorgeous species of woodpecker, with a black head, white breast, 
| and back and wings of the brightest scarlet ; hence it is called by 
some the field-officer, and more generally the cock of the woods, 
1 should have called it the coxcomb of the woods, for it came 
flitting across our road, clinging to the trees before us, and re- 
maining pertinaciously in sight, as if conscious of its own splendid 
array, and pleased to be admired. There was also the Canadian 
robin, a bird as large as a thrush, but in plumage and shape re- 
sembling the sweet bird at home “that wears the scarlet sto- 
macher.” There were great numbers of small birds of a bright 
yellow, like canaries, and I believe of the same genus. Some- 
times, when I looked up from the depth of foliage to the blue 
firmament above, I saw an eagle sailing. through the air on appa- 
rently motionless wings. Nor let me forget the splendour of the 
flowers which carpeted the woods on either side. I might have 
exclaimed with Eichendorff, 
“*O Welt! Du schine welt, Du! 
Mann sieht Dich vor Blimen kaum!” 
for thus in some places did a rich embroidered pall of flowers 
literally Aide the earth. There those beautiful plants, which we 
cultivate with such care in our gardens, azalias, rhododendrons, 
all the gorgeous family of the lobelia, were flourishing in wild 
luxuriance. Festoons of creeping and parasitical plants hung 
from branch to branch. The purple and scarlet iris, blue lark- 
ur, and the elegant Canadian columbine with its bright pink 
owers; the scarlet lichnis, a species of orchis of the most daz- 
zling geranium colour, and the white and yellow and purple 
cyprepedium,* bordered the path, and a thousand others cf most 
resplendent hues, for which I knew no names. I could not pass 
them with forbearance, and my Yankee driver, alighting, ga- 
thered for me a superb bouquet from the swampy margin of the 
forest. I contrived to fasten my flowers in a wreath along the 
front of the wagon, that I might enjoy at leisure their novelty 
and beauty. How lavish, how carelessly profuse, is Nature in 
her handiwork! In the interior of the cyprepedium, which I tore 
open, there was variety of configuration, and colour, and gem- 
Tike richness of ornament, enough to fashion twenty different 
flowers ; and for the little fly, in jewelled cuirass, which I found 
couched within its recesses, what a palace! that of Aladdin 
could not have been more splendid!—Mrs. Jameson's Winter 
Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada, 


Ax 


Superstition in Asia Minor.—Without the church at Merek 


was a rock with a smooth surface, which was supposed to possess 
the miraculous power of maintaining pieces of rock perpetually 
in contact, provided the person placing them there was free from 
sin. Here were seen numerous persons sufficiently credulous to 
make the vain attempt. After holding their fragments, and 
trying repeatedly whether they had stuck, by removing or slack- 
ening the pressure of the hand, they were mortified to find that 
their hopes and endeavours were fruitless—a discovery which 
one would have thought their consciences might previously have 
led them to make. Some of the more crafty sought out slight 
inequalities in the rock, hoping by this device to gain a tem- 
porary triumph. What blind ignorance in the people do such 
attempts betray, and what debasement in the clergy who coun- 
tenance them! It is quite indispensable to the success of mis- 
sionary labours in these countries to enlighten the Christians, for 
unless that be accomplished, any progress among the Moham- 
medans were utterly hopeless.—Mr. Consul Brant’s Journey 
from Erz-rum to Van: Journal of Royal Geographical Society 

® From its resemblance in form to a shoe, this splendid flower bears 
everywhere the same name. The English call it lady’s-slipper; the Iu- 
diaus know it as the mocassin- flower. 








